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A number of ways in which college and university 
governance may change as collective bargaining is introduced to the 
campuses are discussed* changes include: (1) an increase in board 
power at the expense of faculty power; (2) personnel policies become 
increasingly formal, more subject to review and appeal, more uniform, 
land more centralized; (3) an increase of line item budgeting at a 
centralized level as a means of sheltering funds against bargaining 
demands; (U) a change in the techniques and tone of administration 
with a new emphasis on accountability; (5) a temporary setback for 
the student movement with the site of power moved to a bargaining 
table at which students are not represented; and (6) a decrease in 
the power and prestige of the old faculty elite* (Author/MJW) 
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The Impact of Collective Bargaining 
on University Governance 



William U. Boyd 



The trend toward the movement of power from campus to new politico- 
educational capitals seems to me the most sii^nificant thing hat)pening in 
higher educath)n today more important even than the econofnie problems 
which tend to preoccupy us. 



In fornier clays the wUole process 
of university govermnciU went vir- 
tually unexamined. That slioukl not 
be surprising. After all, edueation, 
not government, is tlie concern and 
purpose of a collei^iale coninumity. 
Governance is merely a meai^s de- 
veloped to facilitate that ejul. hi 
liappy days, the means are congru- 
ent with the end and pass unnoticed 
so long as the end is well served. 
But ttiese are not happy days and 
academic communities find them- 
selves preoccupied with means - 
sometimes to the point of obscuring 
the ends altogether. The minutes of 
many a university sejiate will reveal 
more concern tor questions of gov- 



ernment than questions about the 
curriculum or educational theory. 

In any event, the past success of 
college governance depended in part 
0!i its low profile. A colleague of 
mine once conunciited that univer- 
sity governance -is like marriage ~ 
its success depends on not asking 
certain questions. Adhering to the 
sajnc theme, ilodgkinson notes that: 
"Governance is very hard to study, 
for some of tlic same reasons ttiat 
sexual behavior is hard to study, hi 
our culture, both pre considered 
private acts, not to be perfonned in 

public ''I University governance 

now needs its Masters and Johnson. 
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The impact of collcctivo bartjain- 
ing doos not begin with faculty 
unionizatioiu In our current preoc- 
cupation with tliat phenonienoiK we 
are apt to overlook the obvious lact 
that taculties are rarely the first 
group to iiUrocUice collective bar- 
gaining to the campus. Many col- 
leges deal with one or several unions 
of non-academic personnel already. 
One can^^us in our state negotiates 
with 17 locals. In subtle ways, 
largely unnoticed by faculty senates, 
those unions have already affected 
governance. Their right to bargain 
introduced a new pow\^r factor into 
campus life. To the extent that they 
received economic gains greater thai^ 
those which would otherwise have 
been achieved, (hen to that extent 
collective bargaining intluenced the 
allocation of university resources. 
Since that is a primary purpose of 
campus governance, collective bar- 
gaining by any group lias a signifi- 
cant impact. Moreover, a president 
dealing with one or more unions 
soon learns to remember that con- 
sultation means more than dealing 
with faculty, and perhaps students. 
It means remaining sensitive to the 
multi-faceted power structuie of a 
contemporary unionized vampus. 
Tlie notioii of a scale balance of 
power, with administration and fac- 
ulty in the leverage positions, has 
to give way to a more intricate 
concept of a chandelier balance, 
with large number :i of power groups 
to be kept in a complex liarjnonic 
balance. 

Of course, tacuUy unionization 
has a more dramatic impact for the 



obvious reason t!)at faculty con- 
cerns the n)attcrs about which 
tliey wish to bargain are at the 
heart of the purpose of a university 
and are, thereforCs the principal 
focus of any healthy system of 
governance. My concern here will 
be to predict the ways in which the 
governance of colleges and univer- 
sities will change as faculties resort 
to collective bargaining. 

Predictions ought not to be taken 
too seriously. As a historian I take 
a dim view of human powers of 
prediction, agreeing with Cicero who 
wrote: *M wonder that a soothsayer 
doesn't laugh whenever lie sees 
another soothsayer.'* 1 personalty 
find comfort ratlier than despair in 
the fact that some of our best 
minds - and business minds at that 
- predicted success for the lulsel 
in what became the decade of the 
compact. And I am not surprised to 
find us surprised by the sudden 
emergence of the fuel shortage. . . . 
1 do not want to belabor the point. 
I an) just alerting you to the possibil- 
ity that I stand here as a modern 
Chicken Little, come to tell you that 
the sky is falling. 

The , least arguable prediction, 
since it is already ilemonstrable 
from experience, is that wliere fac- 
idty collective bargaining exists, the 
system of governance will become 
more explicit, jnore uniform, and 
more centrali/ed. As questions are 
raised at bargaining tables, matters 
long left vague or variable have to 
be chuified and defined. The law- 
yers move in. As they push :^.mbigu- 
ity out, something of valire is lost. 
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On most campuses one result will 
bean increase in hoaul power at the 
expense ot' faculty power. Tliis will 
happen because tlie need for clarity 
will require a congruence between 
ilc jure 'mk\ (Ic facto power. Since 
dc jure power is virtually a monop- 
oly of the governing boards, which 
have allowed faculties to achieve ik 
facto power in important areas 
partly from design and i)artty from 
sloth, the faculty is likely to be the 
loser in any reappraisal and reorder- 
ing of that situation. Ambiguity anel 
a willingness to leave certain ques- 
tions unraised have been important 
lor tlic rise of faculty power. 
plicitness and a demantl for legalism 
will, 1 believe, now contribute to a 
renaissance of board power. I sliare 
Father BurtchaelTs belief that higher 
education and the American public 
would be well served by such a shift 
in power, but lie knows that few 
(acuities are ready to endorse such 
a position now. Jolin Kenneth Gab 
braith's attack on boards as anach- 
onisms would gain more applause 
belbre most academic audiences. 

The now explicitness will have 
other consequences, too. Joseph 
Garbarino has noted that under the 
innuence of collective bargaining, 
personnel policies become not 
merely more explicit, but more 
formaL more subject to review and 
appeal, more uniform, more cen- 
tralized. 2 Anyotic witii experience 
in human affairs will be tempted to 
translate those happy phrases as 
meaning more rigid. After centuries 
of near a narchy in university gov- 

^Joseph \V. (Jarbaiino, CrccpuK^ Vmonism and 
Education and the l^hor Market, C^rnogic Com 



ernment, the virtues of uniformity 
and centralized administration may 
seem attractive, but Professor Gar- 
barino adds a sobering reHcetion, 
''One suspects,*' he notes, **. . . tliat 
in those key institiitions in which 
the untidy, imsyslcmalic process of 
peer evaluation has w^orked with 
demonstratvd success, the iutro- 
ducti )n of procedures tluU can be 
defended before an arbitrator, or 
perhaps a judge, will incur a real 
cost in quality.'' Uniformity means 
one rule for all. Tliat means an end 
to discrimination, but it also means 
an end to those discriminating judg- 
ments that have in the past per- 
mitted some univ^^rsities to excel 
while others remained mediocre or 
worse, One would wish to buy 
equity for our campuses, but at a 
price less than excellence. 

Uniformity and the centraliza- 
tion required for campus-wide bar- 
gaining ajul contract administration 
will further affect university govern- 
ment by reducing departmental and 
school autonomy. Ilow transient 
are the tads of campus life! When 
the problems of 1 964-1970 demon- 
strated tliat universities had grown 
more rapidly than they had learned 
to solve the problems of growth, the 
buzz word became decentralization. 
(That was before ^'relevant" and 
''accountability" crowded it out of 
our jargon.) In some ways decen- 
tralization may still be pursued, but 
in fundamental matters of adminis- 
tration the trend on unionized cam- 
puses wilt almost surely be the 
other way. 

e Faadty /Mhor Market, dralt prepared [\n //ighcr 
ission on Higher l^ducation. 
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In moiiiciits of o\i»spcration at 
the siiialliniiKlocliicss, the soirisluicss 
thai occasionally colors depart- 
mental decisions, presidents may 
decide that ihi\i is a small price to 
pay. Some might even see it a posi- 
tive gain! It* undergraduate curricu- 
lum development were tlie only 
area affected, few academic admin- 
istrators would mourn llie p.issing 
of departmental authority. But fis- 
cal and personnel considerations 
may lead to a different conclusion. 
Decisions on faculty appoinhfiC-nts, 
reappointments, promotions, pay in- 
creases and terminations - the very 
set of decisions which determine 
the quality of a college are ini- 
tiated at the departmental level not 
from deference to political power 
or ideology, but because that is the 
place where the knowledge rei]uired 
for wise decisions actually resides. 
The dean's review provides a safe- 
guard and a corrective; Iiis rigorous 
ijuestioning maintains standards and 
mutes the eftecl of the petty politics 
wliicli sometimes contaminate de- 
partmental recommendations; his 
application of college-wide criteria 
insures the equity which depends 
upoii consistent and non- 
discriminatory behavior. But despite 
the essential role of the dean, iie 
deals for the most part with second- 
hand information and impressions. 
He can improve and retinc decisions, 
but their basic quality depends on 
tair, wise and tough-minded action 
at the ue])artment level. The move- 
ment of the locus of decision-making 
from the department will, in the 
long run* have a deleterious effect 
on the quality of personnel deci- 



sions. I suppose one can imagine the 
development of laculty unionism 
which would not lead to unitbrmity 
and cenlrali/.atioiK but nothing in 
the history of tiie movement sup- 
ports optimism. 

An increase in board power has 
been suggested as o\k by-product 
of the clarifying legalisms intro- 
duced by collective bargaining. In a 
more direct way, too, bargaining 
leads to a resurgenc-. of board con- 
trol. No matter who actually sits at 
the table, the authority of t^* ^ board 
dominates one side and must assume 
ultimate responsibility for the total 
results. The legal and economic sig- 
nifica K*e of the contract, as well as 
the ^)ractices of collective bargain- 
in^^ require a more activist role on 
iIiC part of the board. Moreover, 
administrators become board agents 
more clearly than in the prc-union 
past, when a benign ambiguity 
prevailed. 

The power of the board may in- 
crease only relatively, only vis a vis 
campus groups. This change appears 
to be occurring within a large sys- 
tem where board power, in an ab- 
solute sense, is declining, to be re- 
placed by various off-campus powers 

super boards, state departments, 
budget bureaus, or what have you. 
Tlie trend toward the movement of 
power from campus to new politico- 
educational capitals seems to me the 
most significant thing happening in 
higher education today ~ more im- 
portant even than the economic 
problems whicli tend to preoccupy 
us, Thv trend is sometimes cited as 
a causal factor in faculty unionism, 
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11 is almost surely a conscquoiico, as 
well. If eacU public university in a 
state were to bargain separately, for 
instance, that oeonoinic foree 
known as coercive cotnparison 
would create a constant upward 
spiraling as the most favored fac- 
ulty of year one established tlic 
base figures tor year two, 'ihe 
stewards of scarce public money 
are bound to protect themselves 
from that trap, there being other 
social needs to fund besides higher 
education. Line ilent budgeting at a 
centraSi/cd level may tend to in- 
crease» too, as a means of sheltering 
funds against bargaining denKuuls. 
The money will simply not be made 
available. This would support Gar- 
barino*s pre<liction that collective 
bargaining is apt to have more im- 
pact on salary administration than 
on salary levels. Iti any event, 
university governance is bound to he 
affected - if not transformed by 
the accelerateil transfer of authority 
trom campus decision makers to 
central offices. Unions, too, may 
have national goals unrelated to 
campus problems which will color 
behavior, thus increasing the inllu- 
cnce of off-campus power centers 
with concerns other than the well- 
being of the particidar institution. 
In the face of that general trend, 
there is sonietiiing more obscene 
than tunny about the fact that back 
on campus more and more groups 
are contending tor power, hardly 
noticing that the power is disappear- 
ing as they fight. A pyrrhic victory 
is in sight. The potentially disastrous 
consequences of partisan political 
forces directing education is too well 



dealt with by Father Uurtchaell to 
require further warnings by me. 

Another effect which collective 
bargaining is apt to have on college 
governiuiee will be a change in the 
lechnicpies and tone of administra- 
tion. The development of wliat is 
^railed a ^'management complex" is 
predicted. This is another of those 
phcjiomena which may be both a 
cause and a consequence of col- 
lective bargaining. F-ven without 
unions, grim economic realities and 
the new emphasis on accountability 
are pressing university administra- 
tions into n)at)agement practices 
once regarded as alicji to academe. 

Accountability leads to a sy^sten) 
of review anvl control repugnant to 
faculty. It may lead them to defen- 
sive moves, which include resort to 
collective bargaining. In any event, 
collective bargaining thrusts admin- 
istration into a management role. 
Moreover, contract administration, 
with its emphasis on legalism, its 
grievance-laden lenclei;cies, and its 
use of adversary proceedings, will 
almost ijievitably change the tone of 
university administration, The last 
remnants of coHeagueslup are apt to 
disappear. Personal relationships are 
almost bound to v'hange when per- 
soimel relations are altered so 
fundamentally. 

Still another impact of collective 
bargaining on college governance is 
apt to be at least a temporary set- 
back for the student powvr move- 
ment. There is irony in the fact that 
just as students began lo secure a 
place in the traditional power struc- 
ture of colleges, the site of power 
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should bo iiioYOil to a bargaining 
table at vvliicli tboy arc not ropro- 
sontod and at which their interests 
are sonielinies tlie first to be sacri- 
tleed, all.ol' the grand rhetoric to 
the contrary, notwithstanding. 

Also likely to diinniish is the 
power and prestige of the old fac- 
ulty elite. Not merely is the super- 
professor incompatible witJi the 
egalitarianisni engendered by col- 
lective bargaining, but tlie regular 
research and classroom oriented pro- 
fessors wlio have long constituted 
the aristocracy of acadejne will 
doubtless lose both power and pre- 
rogatives with tlie introduction of 
faculty unions. One reason is that 
much of the press lor unions conies 
from the marginal members of the 
faculty who have the most to gain 
by any redistribution of power and 
rewards: another is that academic 
senates, the typical power base of 
regular faculty, are apt to be dis- 
carded or diminished in the wake of 
collective bargaining. If tlie scope of 
negotiations at the table are wide 
and the; tendency is for them to 
widep each year - an analogue to 
the K^b proverb that an arch 
always creeps ~ if the scope of 
negotiations arc wide, then the 
scope of authority delegated to a 
senate must be narrowed accord- 
ingly, or^ contlicting jurisdictions 
would result. If faculty are allowed 
broad powers in both a union and a 
senate, they would, in effect, have a 
double dip. What they could not 
achieve through one cluuinel they 
could pursue tlirougli the other. 



Governing boartis are hardly likely 
to accept si^ch a disadvantaged posi- 
tion. Senates are easy to parody. 
Hven their defenders are often em- 
barrassed by the tedious and petty 
tactics which sometimes character- 
ize them, reminding one that the 
root word of senate means ''aged'' 
or ''infirm.*' But senates, for all 
their faults, have been a principal 
instrument iji the governance of 
some of our finest colleges and uni- 
versities. Their record of success 
justit'ics an uneasiness at the thought 
of their passing. 

I have tried to indicate a number 
of ways in which I think college and 
university governance [mayl change 
as collective bargaining is introduced 
to our campuse^j For the romantics 
among us, most of the changes ap- 
pear unattractive. These are not 
happy days for governance atiy- 
where, flodgkinson notes that 'Hhe 
social cement holding institutions 
together - the recipe for which is 
two parts trust* one part loyalty, 
two parts self-sacrifice, one part 
leadership secjns to be cracking 
everywhere.*'^ It is important to 
remember that collective bargaining 
is not a cause of our troubles, but 
merely one means of attempting to 
solve problems which have vexed 
faculty and administrators alike. 
Iklucational leaders totlay face tl\e 
challenge of ])roviding alternative 
. solutions, or of working to accom- 
modate the technitiues of collective 
bargaining to academic values in 
ways which will minimize any ad- 
verse impact. 
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